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Eacli  number  contains  a spet-ial  dGoussion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 

The  attempt  of . I apnn  to  maintain  amint  ratio  that  was  ilifferent  from  the  market 
ratio  teas  a failure,  aiul  resulted  in  denuding  the  circulation,  of  gold.  Bimetallism  had 
fdi'ef]  in  Japon  as  eheirliere. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  moneg  had  in  Japan  the  effect  it  always  has  had  of  robbing 
the  laborer  and  enriching  the  capitalist.  The  miserable  pittance  paid  to  the  wretched  opera- 
iir(.s  must  at  no  distant  period  lead  to  a social  revolution  nnle.'<s  the  rate  of  wages  he  con- 
siderably im  proved. 

In  1872  a family  consisting  office  members,  of  the  lower  middle,  class,  could  subsist  on 
70  gen  a year  ; in  1803  the.  cost  of  living  had  risen  to  180  yen  a year. 

During  a period  of  22  years  the  silrer  yen  declined  very  nearlu  one-half  in  its  gold 
value,  about  two-fifths  in  its  power  to  buy  merchandise,  and  about  one-fourth  in  its  power  to 

buy  labor. 

The  (fold  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  and  England  to  Japan  was  over 
$18,000,000  in  1892  and  nearly  $31,000,000  in  1896.  while  the  imports  of  the  two  from 
Japan  were  over  $29,000,000  in  the.  first  year  and  less  than  $31,000,000  in  the  last  year. 
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orwin,  of  Ohio,  was  acciistouiecl  to  say  that  there  was  only  one  occasion 
IS  at  a loss  for  an  effective  and  ai>propriate  rejily.  He  was  trying  to 
a very  destitute  fugitive  slave  the  superiority  of  the  conditions  he 
lind  him  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  when  the  negro  sadl 
Tovernor  t!orwin,  the  situation  I have  vacated,  with  all  its  advantages 
ueutly  enumerate,  is  open  to  you.” 

vocates  of  silver  coinage  have  not  wearied  in  telling  of  the  great 
the  silver-using  countries  enjoyed.  The  depreciation  of  their  mone- 
ls described  as  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the  world  for  them.  The 
ft  ould  buy  just  as  much  merchandise  and  labor  in  those  countries  as 
would  buy  much  less  of  imports  from  gold-using  countries,  so  that 
ation  of  their  money  blessed  the  silver-using  (tountries  like  a protec- 
But  as  gold  coins  bought  more  of  silver  coins  than  before,  and  the 
bought  as  much  merchandise  as  ever,  the  fall  of  silver  led  gold- 
ouiitries  to  luiy  increased  quantities  ot  goods  from  silver-using 

3 of  .all  these  advantages,  which  excite  the  envy  of  English  and  Ameri- 
len,  one  silver  country  after  another  has  tied  from  its  alleged  bless- 
n aside  its  advantages  over  Germany  and  England  and  America,  and 
! coinage  river  into  the  region  of  tiie  single  gold  standard,  and  the 
)Ose  this  is  Japan,  which,  we  have  been  told,  with  the  great  advan- 
lepreciated  money  was  going  to  undersell  all  the  manufacturers  of 
America,  and  establish  her  own  uuapproached  prosperity  on  their 
pers  ill  England  and  America  with  a leaning  toward  " silverism, 
the  Hou.se  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Ke])resentatives,  and  some 
ued  document.s  of  our  Senate  have  teemed  with  warnings  of  the  havoc 
going  to  work  in  the  industries  of  the  Western  world,  because  the 
ilver  made  her  ]>roduction  so  cheap. 

E GOVEBNMENT  FAVOBS  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

t Japan  may  adopt  the  gold  standard.  A dis])atch  of  :March  1 from 
aiid  : “ The  Government  has  decided  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  at  a 
dver  of  32 J to  1.  The  smallest  gold  piece  will  be  of  the  value  of  five 
.ew  standard  will  come  into  operation  in  October.” 
dispatch  explains  that  the  resolution  of  the  Government  has  yet  to  be 

i tlie  i'arliament.  The  IMinistry  has  jirepared  a bill  to 
e gold  .stamlard,  proposing  that  the  unit  of  value  .shall  be  equivalent 
!ut  silver  yen,  or  to  one-half  of  the  gold  yen,  existing  gold  pieces  to 
■d  at  doul)le  their  face  value,  the  5-yeu  j)iece  being  good  for  ten 
on,  the  silver  piece  of  one  yen  to  be  retired  ultimately,  and  the  free 
ilver  to  cease  from  October  1,  1897. 

)ints  to  the  natural  method  employed  by  thi.s  country  in  1834  by 
xple  of  years  ago,  and  already  announced  by  Russia.  In  1834  the 
was  more  valuable  than  the  silver  dollar,  and  therefore  would  not 
It  was  reduced  to,  or  below,  the  value  of  the  sih  er  dollar,  l>y  diminish- 
ht.  This  did  not  affect  business  at  all,  because  prices  were  expres.sed 
lars,  and  the  gold  dollar,  whose  value  was  reduced,  was  not  current 
1 had  had  for  a long  time  silver  and  paper  currencies  very  much 
got  back  to  the  gold  standard  by  a new  gold  coinage  corresponding 
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in  value  to  the  existing  depreciated  currency.  For  example,  under  the  Law  of 
1851,  the  condor  of  13.72  grammes  tine  gold  was  the  equivalent  of  ten  pesos,  the 
dollar  of  five  jxesos,  and  the  escudo  of  two  jxesos.  But  the  pesos  having  depre- 
ciated, a new  gold  coinage  was  ordered  two  years  ago  tocorre.s])ond  ; the  condor  of 
10.98  grammes  tine  gold  is  the  equivalent  of  twenty  jxesos,  the  dollar  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  10,  and  the  escudo  of  five  pesos.  Russia  has  announced  that  it  will  coin 

gold  pieces  equivalent  to  multiples  of  the  rouble  based  upon  the  i, resent  value 
of  the  rouble. 

Japanese  gold  coin  being  either  out  of  circulation  or  circulated  at  its  silver 
value,  a change  in  the  weight  of  gold  yen  pieces  would  not  affect  prices  at  all. 
The  present  legal  ratio  is  about  10  1-6  to  1.  But  tlie  silver  yen  has  fallen  to  half 
the  value  of  the  gold  yen  ; in  other  words,  the  market  ratio  is  about  32j  to  1,  and 
that  is  the  ratio  the  Government  projxoses. 

The  following  information  regarding  Japanese  coinage  is  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Mint  reports  for  1895  and  1890,  and  ivas  obtained  by  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  in  part  from  Japanese  and  in  jiart  from  English  documents. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  BliMETALLISM. 

When  the  Japanese  mint  was  establishe<l  in  1871  the  gold  standard  was 
adopted,  but  a silver  yen  of  410  grains  was  struck  for  use  in  the  Treaty  ports, 
where  the  Mexican  dollar  and  a mutilated  silver  dollar  called  the  “ cho]!  ” dollar 
w'ere  in  common  circulation.  The  ratio  between  the  gold  yen  and  this  silver  yen 
designed  to  compete  with  foreign  silver  was  1 to  16.1738. ' A year  later  the  coin- 
age of  this  yen  was  discontinued,  ap})areutly  because  it  did  not  dislodge  the 
Mexican  silver  dollar,  so  long  the  monetary  unit  of  trade  between  Euroiie  and 
Asia.  This  was  analogous  to  our  discontinuance  of  the  silver  dollar  in  ls73 
because  it  was  worth  more  than  the  gold  dollar,  and  therefore  would  not 
circulate  with  it.  At  a ratio  of  1 to  15.988  our  silver  dollar  was  worth  more 
than  our  gold  dollar,  and  at  1 to  16.1738  the  silver  yen  was  still  more  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  gold  yen.  But  it  was  not  the  plan  of  the  Japane.se  Government 
to  have  them  circulate  concurrently  ; the  silver  yen  was  for  the  Treaty  ports. 

As  it  did  not  dislodge  the  Mexican  dollar,  the  Japanese  in  1875  coined  a trade 
dollar  of  420  grains,  .900  fine,  the  precise  duplicate  of  the  trade  dollar  we  began 
making  in  1873  with  the  same  purpose  of  driving  out  the  Mexican  dollar.  But 
their  exiieriment  succeeded  no  lietter  than  ours.  Their  trade  dollar,  being  a little 
more  v.aluable  than  the  Mexican  dollar  or  the  “ chop  ” dollar,  was  melted  down 
into  bullion,  and  merchants  went  on  paying  each  other  the  lighter  coins.  In  1878 
the  trade  dollar  was  aliolished  and  the  original  yen  of  410  grains  was  declared  an 
iiulimited  legal  tender. 

By  this  time  silver  had  begun  to  depreciate.  The  market  ratio,  instead  of 
being  below  the  mint  ratio  (jf  1 to  10.1738,  was  above  it.  The  gold  yen  was  worth 
more  than  the  silver  yen,  and  began  to  go  abroad,  or  retire  into  hoards  at  home, 
and  to  a very  limited  extent  gold  coins  circulated  at  what  they  were  worth  in 
silver.  This  is  just  the  experience  that  Chile  went  through.  It  Is  the  experience 
the  United  States  went  through  between  1810  and  1820.  The  change  in  the 
market  price  changed  the  money  in  circulation  from  gold  to  silver.  Ja])au  was 
now  practically  a single  silver  standard  country,  but  it  still  professed  to  l.e 
bimetallic  till  1883,  ivheu  the  interest  on  a domestic  loan,  which  was  j)avable  in 
either  metal,  was  made  payable  in  silver  only.  This  fixed  the  position  of  Japan  ; 
she  had  suapeuded  gold  paymeuts. 
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The  inubahle  roa.son  avIiv  this  interest  was  nuule  ])ayah]e  in  silver  is  that  gold 
aid  disaji  [)t‘ured  from  general  tise,  tliongli  it  was  still  coined,  and  to  a small  ex- 
ent  it  cir  -nlated  at  a ])reminm.  As  the  silver  ven  was  a full  legal  tender,  no  one 
vonld  i>a'  taxes  in  gold  or  (dherwise  ]>ay  ont  gold  oxco]>t  Avhen  a premium  was 
illowed  ft  r it.  Some  of  the  Japanese  estimates  represent  that  there  is  a large 
piantitv  < f gold  coin  in  the  country,  lint  ^Ir.  S.  Hayakawa,  C ouncilor  to  the 
lajainese  Finance  Department,  told  a representative  of  theNew  Aork  “Journal 
)f  Comuit  rce  and  Ctnnmercial  Dnlletin  ” (interview  published  July  JO,  lH90j  that 
Ahile  he  avored  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard,  he  deemed  it  then  ini- 
[)ractical»  e,  because  it  Avould  take  a long  time  to  accumulate  a sufficient  supply  of 
^old. 

From  he  establishment  of  the  mint  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1894— 5 the 
total  coin  ige  of  gold  was  07,940,083  yen  and  of  silver  108,907,030.  The  amount 
L)f  gold  and  silver  coinage  actually  in  circulation  in  August,  1893,  was  ; 

(told 5,837,892  yen 

Filver 20,481,307  yen 

One  g >ld  yen  in  1895  would  circulate  at  the  value  of  1.897  silver  yen,  though 
le^allv  tl  e two  were  of  the  same  value.  An  English  report  of  1894  says  that  in 
alxnit  t’wo  years  the  net  import  of  silver  Avas  21,000,000  yen  and  the  net  export  of 
^mhl  Avas  S,000,000  yen.  “All  the  gold  that  appears  in  the  market  is  bought  up 
lor  export, 'and  the  22,000,000  yen’s  Avorth  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  is  all  that  can 
be  saidAAith  certainty  to  exist  in  Japan.”  In  1802  1,000,000  yen  of  gold  Avere 
coined  ai  d 0,000,000  Avere  exported.  From  1872  to  1802  the  nef  export  of  gold 
w as  60,00  >,000  yen  and  the  net  import  of  silver  Avas  18,000,000  yen.  Of  70,000,000 
ven  of  grid  exported,  55,000,000  Avas  the  coinage  of  the  Japanese  mint  ; the  rest  is 
AA'hat  is  I noAvn  as  old  gold — the  stamped  ingot.s  in  circulation  before  the  mint. 
Niiie-thii  teenths  of  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Imperial  mint  had  been  exported. 
The  gold  imports  Avere  almost  entirely  Korean  bullion  and  the  ex2)orts  of  Jairan- 
ese  coin.  The  attemirt  of  Japan  to  maintain  a mint  ratio  that  was  different  from 
the  mark  it  ratio  Avas  a failure,  and  resulted  in  denuding  the  circulation  of  gold. 
Bimetall  sm  had  failed  in  J apan  as  elscAA'liere. 

It  is  i isisted  by  sib’er  advocates  that  the  decline  of  silver  Avas  of  Amst  benefit 
to  Japan  because  it  made  foreign  goods  more  expensive,  checking  importation, 
and  mad' : domestic  goods  cheaiier  measured  in  gold,  thus  stimulating  exporta- 
tion to  g )ld-using  countries,  and  that  domestic  Avages  and  i)rices  remained  un- 
changed. so  that  the  mechanic  and  the  farmer  Avere  not  harmed  by  the  declin- 
ing <>-old  value  of  the  silver  coins  that  Avere  i)aid  to  them. 

KISE  IN  SILYEK  FAICES  AND  WAGE8. 

None  of  these  things  is  trni\  The  decline  of  silver  carried  down  with  it  wages 
and  i>rici  s ; that  is,  both  rose  in  silver,  but  neither  rose  in  the  full  T)roi3ortion 
that  sib  er  declined.  Tlurs  it  is  not  true  that  wages  and  i>rices  remained 
unchang  -d.  But  Avages,  as  invariably  ha])peus,  rose  in  silver  less  than  2>rices  ; the 
result  Avas,  great  suffering  by  the  Avorking  classes.  The  great  expansion  of  manu- 
facturin'; in  Ja2>an  is  due  2>artly  to  the  general  modernization  of  the  em2)ire,  Avhich 
for  tAven'  v-five  years  has  been  the  astonishment  of  the  Avorld,  and  in  2^art  to  the 
fact  that  as  Avages  and  the  prices  of  materials  did  not  rise  so  rapidly  as  silver  went 
down,  til  ere  Avas  an  exce2)tional  profit  to  the  ca2)italist  in  eni2)loying  labor  and 
consuming  materials  in  Ja2>an.  The  decline  in  the  Aalue  of  money  had  in  Japan 
the  effec  it  abvavs  has  had,  of  robbing  the  laborer  and  enriching  the  capitalist. 
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The  “ JijiShimbun  ” neAvs2ia])er2>ublished  the  folloAving  table  of  ] trices  ex2>re.s.?ed 
in  index  figures  from  1873  to  A2>ril.  ISOI,  conqiiled  from  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  Ja2>anese  Currency  Commission.  To  this  table  I add  a <-olumn  showing  the 
A'alue  of  the  current  yen  in  gold  as  com2mted  by  the  United  States  iVIint  Bureau  : 
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This  table  dis2)oses  of  the  2*retense  that  the  declining  gold  value  of  sib'er 
raised  the  2;>rices  of  nothing  but  ini2)orts  from  gold-using  countries.  These  are 
all  domestic  2Jroducts,  exce2ff  that  cotton  is  mostly  ini2)orted.  Not  only  are  these 
domestic  2>roducts,  but  firewood  and  charcoal  and  house  rent  and  bath  charges 
are  not  subject  to  any  direct  inffuence  from  international  trade,  and  “miso  ” and 
“ sho_,  u ” are  2Jurely  domestic  articles  of  food  unknown  abroad. 

Of  course  the  rate  of  exchange  is  not  the  only  thing  that  caused  all  the  2>rice 
fluctuations  shown  in  the  above  table.  There  are  A’ariations  in  su2)2>ly  sriid  demand 
that  account  for  some  changes,  and  there  AA'as  a large  inflation  of2)a2>er  money  about 
1880  that  sent  2U’ices  U2n  But  the  substantial  fact  is,  that  during  a 2>eriod  of 
22  vears  the  sib'er  yen  declined  A'ery  nearly  one-half  in  its  gold  value,  about  tAvo- 
fifths  in  its  2^ower  to  buy  merchandise,  and  about  one-fourth  in  its  2'ower  to  buy 
labor. 

HO^y  CHEAP  MONEY  GROUND  THE  POOR. 


As  Avages  rose  only  :13  2>er  cent.  Avhile  rice  rose  05  2>er  cent.,  “ mi.so  ” sauce  01 
2>er  cent.,  charcoal  50  2>er  cent.,  rent  in  Tokio  128  2>er  cent,  and  bath  charges  121 
2)er  cent.,  the  general  average  of  2>rices  rising  02  2>er  cent.,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  2'»eo2)le  Avorking  for  w'ages  and  salaries  suffered  severely.  But  there  is 
further  and  more  direct  testimoiiy  to  the  suffering  of  the  2>eo2)le  in  couse(2uence 
of  “ chea2)  money.”  A year  or  tAvo  ago  the  Finance  De2)artment  of  the  Ja2>anese 
GoA'ernment  instituted  an  investigation  into  the  cost  of  living,  and  found  that 
Avhereas  in  1872  a family  consisting  of  five  members,  of  the  lower  middle  class, 
could  subsist  on  70  yen  a year,  in  1803  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  to  180  yen  a 
year.  This  is  an  increase  of  157  2>er  cent.,  and  makes  a much  Avorse  showing  than 
the  table  of  index  figures  already  given,  but  in  that  table  it  Avill  l>e  observed  that 
the  most  necessary  articles  rose  the  most,  and  there  are  some  necessary  articles 
not  in  that  table. 
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article  in  the  “ Contemporary  Review,”  January,  1897,  Mr.  H.  Ten- 
; “ This  inequality  between  the  of  m^cessaries  and  of  wages 

much  suffering,  especially  among  the  working  classes  and  the  petty 
iNIr.  Fusataro  Takano,  a well-known  ])olitical  economist,  views  the 
itli  much  ai)prehensiou,  and  in  an  article  wliich  he  has  contributed 
Sun,”  Tokio,  warns  the  statesmen  of  impending  disaster.  * * * 

aro  points  out  that  the  miserable  iiittance  paid  to  the  wretched  opera- 
t at  no  distant  period  lead  to  a social  revolution  unless  the  rate  of 
considerably  improved.  ^ * This  is  a condition  of  affairs  which 

ig  continue,  since  the  price  of  necessaries  steadily  rises,  and  the  end 
her  increased  wages  or  a succession  of  strikes  which  would  handicap 
icr  competition  for  the  Cliinese  market.  In  shipiiing  circles  insubor- 
s already  rife,  and  attacks  on  officers  have  been  so  frequent  as  greatly 
he  reputation  of  the  passenger  lines.” 

the  decline  of  silver,  the  cheapening  of  money,  has  reduced  the 
increased  the  exjiorts  of  Japan  is  no  more  true  than  the  statement 
coins  buy  as  much  in  Japan  as  ever. 


CHEAP  MONEY  DID  NOT  CHECK  IMPORTS. 

Tlie  f )llowing  table  shows  the  foreign  trade  of  Jaiian  for  twentv-three  years 
It  Avill  be  observed  that  the  exports  and  the  imports  liave  increased  in  much 
the  same  atio  : 


A’eak. 


Expohts,  A'ex. 


Imfouts,  Yen. 


18T:l 

1874  

1875  

1870 

1877  

1878  

1879  

1S80 

1881 

1885  ...  . 

1858  

18S4 

1S85 

ls8tJ 

1S87 

1888 

1859  

1S90 

1891 

1895 

1898 

1894  

1895  


21,685,440 

19,817,306 

18.611,110 

27,711,527 

28,848,521 

25,988,140 

28,175,770 

28.895.886 

81.058.887 
37,721,750 
86,268,019 
88,871 ,465 
87,146,691 
48,876,812 
52,407,681 
65, 705  510 
70,060,7«!5 
56,608,506 
79.527.572 
91,102.758 
89,712,864 

118.246  086 
186.112,177 


28,107,390 
28,461,814 
29,975,627 
28,964.678 
27,420,902 
82,874,884 
82,958,002 
86,626,601 
81,191,246 
29,446,598 
28.444  841 
29,672,647 
29,856,967 
82,188,432 
44,804,251 
65,455,234 
66,108,766 
81,728,580 
62,927,268 
71,826,079 
88,257,171 
117,481,955 
129,260,578 


The  tgures  for  1896  are  not  at  hand,  but  Mr.  Tennant  in  the  article  already 
([noted  frcin  says  that  in  July  the  im[>orts  were  twice  as  large  as  the  ex])orts,  and 
cites  the  :>stimate  of  a Jajianese  economi.st  that  the  adve  rse  balance  of  trade  for 
tlie  year  vould  not  be  less  than  85,000,00(1  yen.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
J.qian  has  leeen  increasing  its  imiH)its  from  silver-using  and  its  exports  to  gold- 
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using  countries.  To  disjmse  of  this,  I give  the  figures  of  Jajeauese  trade  for  five 
years  with  two  gold-using  countries.  The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  taken 
from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  and  those  for  England  from  Mr. 
R.  P.  Porter’s  report  to  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  on  the  “ Com- 
merce and  Industries  of  Japan 


1K9;{. 

IH94. 

IS95. 

isyr>. 

American  exports  lo  Japan  

American  impints  from  Japan 

*^3,7110, -JO-2 

S3, 195. 404 

S3J'Ho,sir, 

10.1-J0,5^0 

S4J-34,717 

x;3,09r).057 

§7,089,685 

25.537,0:18 

1H94. 

1S95. 

British  exjiorts  to  Japan 

British  imports  from  Japan 

S14.90:),440 

§15,081, (111 
3,014,490 

1 

§18.173.105 
5,01*0  934 

§18.915,872 

4,008,IH4 

§23,247.077 

5,408.270 

In  these  five  years  there  were  fluctuations  but  no  considerable  increase  in  the 
im[)orts  from  Japan  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  while  the  exj)orts 
from  those  countries  to  Japan  increased  greatdy,  th.ose  from  the  United  States 
more  than  doul  )lingand  those  from  Great  Britain  increasing  more  than  50  per  cent. 
The  gold  value  of  the  exports  from  these  two  countries  to  Japan  was  over  818,000, - 
000  in  the  first  year  of  the  series  and  nearly  831,000,000  in  the  last  year,  while 
the  imports  of  the  two  from  Japan  were  over  829,000,000  in  the  first  year  and  less 
than  831,000,000  in  the  last  year.  And  yet,  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  period  870 
would  have  bought  one  hundred  yen,  and  at  the  end  of  it  they  would  have  liought 
about  a hundred  and  forty.  So  much  for  the  effect  of  a cheapening  currency 
upon  imports  and  exports. 


INCREASING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  injurious  effects  of  declining  silver  on  the  masses  of  the  [leojilc  have 
already  been  demonstrated,  but  there  were  other  disagreeable  results.  The  tiiie- 
tuatious  of  exchange  with  gold  standard  countries  involved  the  foreign  commerce 
in  uncertainty  and  expense.  The  iirices  of  imports  necessarily  rose  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  decline  of  silver,  and,  beside  articles  of  consumiffion,  Japan 
imports  large  quantities  of  materials,  machinery  and  other  articles  used  in  manu- 
facturing, or  in  the  erection  of  factories,  from  gold-using  countries.  The  rise  of 
prices  and  wages  increased  the  exjienses  of  the  Government,  and  .since  the  Govern- 
ment began  the  purchase  of  war  material  from  Euro])e  and  America,  which  had  to 
be  2)aid  for  in  gold,  the  increased  exjiense  has  become  still  more  serious.  For  the 
coming  year  the  Japanese  budget  e.stimates  the  expenditures  at  152.000,000  yen — 
an  increase  of  62,700,000  yen  over  last  year.  After  a heavy  draft  u})on  the  war 
indemnity,  the  deficit,  in  the  absence  of  further  taxation,  is  estimated  at  13,000,- 
000  yen.  The  ])resent  military  project  will  double  the  army  in  the  course  of  ten 
years.  “ By  1904,  eight  years  hence,”  said  Mr.  Tennant,  writing  last  year,  “ the 
revenue  must  exceed  the  [u-esent  revenue  by  at  least  50.000,000  yen.  Now,  in  the 
2>ast  twenty-five  years  the  revenue  has  only  increased  44,000,000  yen,  so  that  the 
increase  during  the  next  eight  years  must  be  rhree  times  as  ra[)id.  By  the  new 
taxes  which  are  to  be  levied  the  Government  anticijiates  a net  increase  in  the 
revenue  by  1904  of  26,50tl,000  yen,  leaving  23,500,000  yen  to  be  ])rovided.” 

Obviously  the  Government  must  regard  any  further  advance  of  wages  and 
salaries  and  ju-ices  with  ai)])rehension.  The  silver  standard  has  for  Jai)anese 
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inarv  luve?* 


o such  fascinations  as  our  silver  men  suppose  it  has.  In  1S98  events 
?tl  States  and  India  led  the  Japanese  (Toveinment  to  appoint  a com- 
nvestigate  the  fall  of  silver  and  its  effect  upon  Japan  and  reconinuuul 
action.  The  commission  reported  a couide  of  v(\ars  ago,  Imt  it  was 
tliat  an  ahstraid  of  the  report  was  received  hy  the  Japanese  legation 
ton,  whence  a translation  was  obtained  bv  the  ‘STournal  of  Commerce 
■rcial  Bulletin, ■’  of  N ew  York,  and  imblished  Jamiary  18,  18!)7.  Tliis 
ul  strongly  to  the  silver  side,  and  that  six  weeks  after  its  first  appear- 
lish  tlie  (xovernment  pxoj)osed  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard 
events  have  moved  rapidly  in  two  years,  or  that  therei)ort  never  did 
:^w.s  of  the  Japanese  Government.  It  is  j)ossible  that  the  defeat  of  the 
2>arty  in  the  L'nited  Stat'^s  convinced  the  Ja]»anese  Government  that 
ilver  coinage  was  over, 

POKT  OF  THE  JAPANESE  CURBENCY  COMMISSION. 

jianese  Currency  Commission  was  a])])ointed  under  an  act  of  Parlia- 
e Emperor,  and  consisted  of  jmblic  officials,  l>ankers,  merchants  and 
chosen  from  among  the  most  eminent  in  their  several  j)rofessions. 
ssion  was  aj^pointed  in  1898  to  investigate  the  fcllowing  (piestions  : 
causes  and  effects  of  the  recent  change  of  ratio  between  gold  and  silv(u\ 
•ts  of  the  change  ui>ou  Ja2)an  ; and  3.  Whether  such  change  necessi- 
form  of  our  })resent  currrency  system,  and  if  so  to  determine  Avhat  new 
■ currency  shall  be  adoj)ted,  and  how  it  shall  be  done. 

;e  questions  covered  (prite  a wide  field  of  incpiiry  the  commission  at  its 
-g,  held  October  25, 1893,  selected  a sj)ecial  committee  to  make  luxdini- 
tigations  into  the  first  two  questions.  The  special  committee  there- 
uj)  the  matter  and  finished  its  work  on  INiarch,  1S95.  It  agreed 
> the  statements  contained  in  chai)ters  I.  and  II.  affixed  thereto,  but 
ome  to  an  understanding  iii)on  the  questions  covered  by  chai)ter  HI. 
V the  majority  and  minority  of  the  committee  sul)mitted  sei)arate 
he  commission. 

rreucy  commission  on  receijit  of  this  report  met  on  several  occasions 
aously  indorsed  chai)ters  I.  and  II.  It,  howi^ver,  differed  on  c]ia2>ter 
last,  after  lengthv  discussion,  adoi)tcd  the  chafjter  by  a majority  of  10 


nimission,  excei>ting  one  member,  was  of  the  tq>inion  that  the  change 
l)etween  gold. and  silver  was  so  far  l)cneficial  to  Jajian,  and  that  there- 
s for  the  jiresent  no  necessity  of  changing  our  currency  system.  How- 
tered  on  tlie  i)oint  whether  there  will  possibly  in  future  arise  such 
Eight  took  the  affirmative,  seven  the  negative.  The  commission  then 
:o  the  discussion  about  the  kind  of  metal  to  be  made  the  future  standard 
and  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  reform.  Six  out  of  eight  voted 
I two  for  bimetallism.  The  committee,  however,  could  not  reach  a 
about  the  method  of  enforcing  the  new  monetary  system.  Some  urged 
te  change,  while  others  lire ferred  to  make  only  necessary  preparations 
ure.  Some  proposed  to  wait  an  international  arrangement,  while 
ed  to  establish  bimetallism  independently  of  other  nations, 
troductory  portion  of  <dia[)ter  I.  of  the  report  discusses  the  fall  of 
3 rise  of  gold,  leaning  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  more  of  the  latter 
! former.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  cha])tcr,  and  the  subse(iuent 
given  in  the  translation,  made  at  the  Japanese  legation,  are  as  follows  : 
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Paut  1. 

EFFECTS  I CON  SIEVEK  CorNTHTES. 

Article  1.  Increase  of  exports. — I'here  is  no  (jucstion  that  the  change  of  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  stimulates  cxi)orts.  This  is  due  tirst  to  the  fact  that  the  i)iices 
of  commodities  in  silver  countries  being  practically  low  as  against  those  in  g(dd 
countries,  the  former  have  great  advantage  over  the  latter  witli  respect  to  ex])ort.  Be- 
sides silver  coiinlries  have  an  advantage  in  competing  with  gold  countries  in  the  same 
articles  made  in  botli  countries. 

Art.  2.  Rise  in  prices  of  commodities. — As  has  been  seen,  gold  lias  not  only 
appreciated  very  much  as  again.st  prica  s of  commodities,  hut  also  against  siUnn-. 
while  silver  has  not  depreciated  much  as  against  cotninodilies.  However,  if  the  demand 
for  silver  shall  become  less  in  the  future  and  its  price  decline  more,  the  ]>rices  of  com- 
modities will  rise.  This  rise  will  he  enhanced  l>y  tlie  increase  of  money  cousetpienl 
upon  the  increase  of  exports  from  silver  countries.' 

Art.  8.  Light  burden  of  debtors  and  tax-payers. — It  is  (piite  an  advantage  to 
everybody  to  borrow  money  and  pay  it  aftei*  a decline.  I he  borrower,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  gets  money  having  more  purchasing  power  and  pays  in  numey  with  less  purchasing 
power. 

Art.  4.  Good  condition  of  agriculture. — The  change  in  tlie  ratio  of  the  two  metals 
causes  tlie  rise  in  prices  of  agricultural  products.  Fanners  ca*i  get  more  income  and 
pay  taxes  easier  than  Ixd'on*.  Besides  the  lightriiing  of  their  burden  and  the  rise  in 
price  of  their  farms  induce  them  to  makepuiprovcmeijts  and  encourage  them  to  wider 
cultivation. 

Art.  5.  I)(welopment  of  commerce  and  industry. — The  increase  of  exports  ami  the 
inducement  offered  to  merchants  to  purchase,  and  manufacturers  to  make  more,  hy 
reason  of  the  rise  in  juices  of  commodities  lead  to  general  prosperity  in  commerce  ami 
industry.  We  notice  this  feature  in  India,  especially  in  the  growth  of  lier  cotton 
mills,  before  the  change  of  her  monetary  system.  As  regards  (Jiina.  we  have  no 
reliable  statistics,  but  h<*r  industry  has.  wc  have  no  doubt,  gn^atly  develoj>ed  lately. 

Art.  (5.  Increase  in  revenue  from  taxes  and  other  sources  — Tlie  tax  upon  eon.sump- 
tion,  ihe  income  tax  and  other  revenues,  such  as  from  posts,  tclegrajihs  and  railroads, 
increase  with  the  increase  of  imuiuction  and  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  industry. 
We  notice  this  fact  in  India  before  the  change  of  her  monetary  system ; in  Austria,  Rus- 
sia and  Mexico. 

Art.  7.  Increase  in  demand  for  labor. 

Art.  8.  Increase  of  national  expenditure.  — The  rise  in  prices  of  commodities  nec<'S- 
sitates  the  increase  of  the  Government  funds  for  juirchasing  several  articles,  and  the 
apjwecialion  of  gold  demands  similar  increase  in  Government  funds  for  maintaining 
their  offices  in  gold  countries  and  for  juiyinent  of  their  debt  abroad.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  India,  which  has  to  pay  large  amounts  in  pounds  sterling  annually  to  Eng- 
land. 

Art.  9.  Distress  of  those  who  receive  tixed  wages. — This  is  naturally  the  case  when 
(lailv  expenses  increase  with  the  rise  in  prices  of  commodities.  \\'ages  go  up  sooner  nr 
later;  hut  as  they  do  not  go  with  the  same  speed  as  the  rise  in  prices,  laborers  have  to 
suffer,  at  least  for  a time. 

Art.  10.  The  disadvantages  to  creditors. — This  is  just  the  opposite  case  to  that  ot 
debtors. 

Art.  11.  Growth  of  speculative  enterju'ise.— When  piices  go  high  and  commerce 
and  industry  assume  a favorable  asjiect.  liusiness  transactions  ure  generally  enlarged  and 
ne\v  enterprises  are  contemplated.  A reaction  must,  however,  take  place,  and  often 

leads  to  panic,  . 

Art.  12.  Rise  in  prices  of  commodities  imported  frmn  gold  countries  and  decrease 

in  imports.— As  long  as  the  juices  of  commodities  in  gold  countries  do  not  decline  as 
much  as  the  difference  of  the  two  metals,  silver  countries  have  to  j»ay  higher  jirices  for 
goods  imj-orted  from  gold  countries.  In  other  words,  the  jmees  of  goods  from  gold 
countries  have  so  far  risen  in  .silver  countries.  We  notice  that  the  change  in  ratio  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  has  been  especially  great  these  t^Yu  or  three  years,  decreased 
imi)orts  from  gold  countries. 

Part  II. 

EFFECTS  VPON  <iOLl)  (OINTRIES. 

Article  1.  Profits  to  creditors.— The  effect  of  the  chaniire  of  ratio  between  fiold  and 
silver  upon  <rold  countrie  ^ are  just  the  oprosiie  totlioseupon  silver  countries.  The  price 
of  coinniodUies  havimr  fallen, 'gold  ^as  more  purchasing  i>ower  than  before.  Acconiing 
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iir=itions  made  in  i^old  eountries  the  prices  of  commodities  liave  fallen  from 
to  70  in  1894,  so  that  the  purehasing:  power  of  inon(*y  lias  incrt*ased  .429  per 

I is  the  direct  profit  to  creditors. 

Fall  in  prices  of  commodities  imported  from  silver  counlries. — The  prices  of 
s ill  silver  countries  are  rising  when  there  aie  tlucliiaiions  in  the  ratio  of  gold 
Hut  as  the  prices  do  not  rise  so  much  as  the  ililference  of  the  two  metals, 

II  to  some  extent  low  as  against  gold.  In  other  words,  gold  countries  can 
cs  cheaper  from  silver  countries. 

Dt^crease  of  national  expenditure. — 'With  the  iin.Tease  o-  the  inirchasing 
oney  the  Government  funds  for  ])urehasiiig  articles  and  for  paying  debis  to 
ries  naturally  become  smaller.  It  has  decreased  about  .429  per  cent,  since 


Depreciation  of  prices  of  commodities.  *(See  Seciion  II.). 

Loss  to  debtors  and  taxpayers. — This  is  necessarily  the  case  when  tliey  have 
flelits  with  money  the  purchasing  power  of  Avhich  lias  increased  after  the 
curred. 

Depression  of  commerce  and  industry. — It  is  (juite  natural  that  commerce 
y should  not  flourish  wlieu  prices  of  commoilities  decline  and-dehtors  and 
•e  in  distress.  When  prices  decline  day  by  day  merchants  liesitate  to  pur- 
lannfacturers  to  make,  and  then  the  general  depression  follows.  This  is  true 
where  commerce  and  industry  do  not  prosper  and  cotton  and  otlier  iiulus- 
s have  been  retarded.  It  is  also  the  case  in  the  ITiited  States,  where  a ])anfc 
1S98;  940  banks  closed  during  the  year,  large  nuinhers  of  factories  closed 
I general  was  suspended.  In  Germany,  also,  the  same  depression  was  felt, 
commission  was  appoinled  to  investigate  this  matter. 

Decline  of  rate  of  interest  — When  prices  decline  and  commerce  and 
de])ressed  the  appreliensiou  of  failures  prevents  ca]>ilalists  from  investing 
w enterjn'ises.  Besides,  as  capital  invested  in  silven-  counlries  will  ]>e  witl* 
money  will  ])e  left  unemploved,  the  demand  wi).  decrease  and  at  last  the 
est  will  fall. 

Distress  of  farm^rs. — The  income  of  f rmers  decreases,  and  the  prices  of 
ether  with  the  fall  in  prices  of  agricultural  jmnlucJs.  This  distress  is  more- 
d by  (he  heavier  burdtai  upon  the  taxpayers. 

Decrease  in  revenue. — The  revenue  from  taxes  on  consum[)lion.  from 
from  posts,  telegraplis  and  railroads,  increases  very  slightly  in  e<nnparisou 
.‘ountries. 

Distress  to  employers.— This  is  naturally  the  casr  with  tlui  emplovers  who 
wages  and  salaries  to  the  employees  with  tnoney  tlie  ])urchasing ‘'ju)wer  of 
increased.  As  especially  wagra  do  not  only  fall  with  the^  prices  of 
, butgenerrdly  take  the  contrary  cours(^  cmployns  have  to  restrict  tlieir 
uy  attempt  mi  their  part  to  decrease  wages  will  be  met  with  strikes  or  some 
f opposition. 

Decrease  in  demand  of  labor.— This  is  naturally  the  case  with  the  dei>res- 
culture,  industry  and  commerce.  Many  also  go  out  of  emplovment,  and 
criminals  increase  accordingly. 

Increase  of  imports  from  silver  countries. — As  gold  countries  can  buy 
er  from  silver  countries,  their  consumption  of  tlie  products  of  tlie  latter 
Teases  and  the  balance  of  trade  Avith  these  countiies  generally  got^s  against 
This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  trade  returns  of  England,  ihe  United  t^ates! 
ranee,  etc.  The  capital  invested  in  silver  comitries  from  gold  countri(*s  mav', 
tit,  iiccouni  for  tins  feature,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cheap  importation 
uuntiit\s  is  one  of  the  causes. 


Paut  III. 
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Article  1.  Stagnation  of  trade  between  gold  and  silver  eountries. — This  is  the 
necessary  c<  nsecjueiH*e  of  the  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange  quotations  and  it 
.somctime.se  en  slops  tht^  trade  entirelv,  ’ 

.Art.  2.  Decrease  of  capital  inveslment  from  gold  to  silver  eountries. When  the 

rauoof  ihe  wo  metals  is  fluctuating  giild  capitalists  hesitate  to  invest  capital  in  silver 
countries,  at  (1  sometiim's  ov<mi  try  to  withdraw  funds  alread\'  invested.  4'he  results 
are  that  tlie  field  of  investmtmt  brumes  narrow  in  gold  count ri<\s,  and  that  the  supply 
ut  capital  b(  ro!iies  less  in  silvan' countries.  " ' 
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CHAPTEK  II. 

TUK  I-TFK(  IS  OF  THK  KKCKNT  CUANGK  OF  liATIO  HKTAVKHN'  OoM)  AND  STT.VK!?  ITOX 

JAFAN. 

Japan,  as  all  other  silver  countries,  partakes  of  the  same  advantages  and  disadvan- 
^ t*Hc(.*ls  memtion(*d  in  Articles  1 to  12  in  Part  I.  and  Articles  1 and  2 
m I'ait  111.  ot  beetion  3 of  the  i>receding  chapter,  respectively,  we  notice  that  the 
prosperous  condition  of  commerce  and  industry  l(*d  the  people  In  general  to  adopt  a 
higher  mode  of  living,  even  tending  to  some  luxury.  Another  feature  whicli  has  nut 
specially  been  mentioned  as  an  eJTect  upon  silver  countries  in  the  foregoing  paragraplis 
ana  which  IS  very  plainly  to  lie  seen  in  Japan,  is  the  groAving  import  of  silver  Tliis 
may  bedue  to  the  annual  incT(‘ase  of  exports  froni  our'eountry,  but  is  also  due  to  the 
fact  tliat  Japan  is  the  only  country  in  the  East  Iiaving  its  mint  opened  to  free  c<Ainage. 
The  annual  reports  of  tlie  director  of  the  mint  elearlA’’  shoAv  the  increase  of  reouests 
made  to  the  mint  for  coining  sih'er. 

UHAPTKR  III. 
coNrnuM 

(1)  Radical  change  in  the  relative  prices  of  gold  and  silver.— There  is  no  fpieslion 
that  there  has  been  an  unparalleled  change  in  the  relative  j>riccs  of  gold  and  silver 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  In  1878  the  average  jirice  of  silver  in  London  Avas 
•>9:^  pence  per  ounce  : that  is  to  sav,  the  ratio  of  gohl  and  silwr  was  15.92  to  1 • Avldleiu 
■March,  1894,  silvcT  valued  at  27^  pence,  c.,  84.61  to  1. 

It  is  a necessity  of  primary  importance  to  study  whether  the  cause  of  tljis  cliange 
lies  in  the  appreciation  of  gold,  or  in  the  depreciation  of  silver,  or  in  the  chang-c  in  the 
value  of  both  gold  and  silver.  Mere  comparison  of  their  relative  values  is  not  sullicient 
for  this  study.  The  investigation  of  prices  of  eommodilies  both  in  gold  and  silver 
countries  must  be  carefully  made, 

(2)  Gold  appreciated  more  than  silver  depreciated.  In  examining  the  rise  and  fall 
of  tl)e  ]U’ices  of  commodities,  we  see  that  they  have  fallen  considerably  in  gold  countries 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  while  they  liave  not  changed  aViw  niueh  in  silver 
countries,  excej)t  as  regards  some  tendency  to  rise  during  tliese  last  two  or  three  years. 
There  being  many  causes  which  alleet  the  ]irices  of  commodities,  Ave  cannot  attribute 
this  rise  or  fall  only  to  the  fluctuations  of  gold  or  silver.  Yet  Ave  may  say  that  the  con- 
siderable fall  of  price.s  of  commodities  in  gold  countries  in  general  shoAvs  tlje  equalh' 
remarkable^  rise  of  gold  as  against  silver,  while  the  rather  stationary  coudilion  of  j)i*iees 
of  commodities,  with  some  tendency  to  rise  in  silver  countries,  shows  that  silver  lias 
only  lately  begun  (o  decline  as  against  commodities,  lioAvever  great  tiie  deeiine  mav  be 
as  against  gold.  We  therefore^  conclude  that  the  considerable  fall  in  prices  of  (-onimo- 
ditieri  in  gold  countries  is  mainly  due  to  the  rise  of  gold,  and  that  lire  small  I’ise  in 
])ricesof  commodities  in  sih’cr  countries  mainly  to  the" small  depreciation  of  sihw. 

Some  explain  the  fall  of  prices  of  commodities  in  gold  countries  in  another  Avav. 
They  say  the  application  of  science,  the  invention  of  ncAV  machinery,  the  facilities  of 
communication,  etc.,  increase  the  j^roduction  by  reducing  the  C(>st,  and  thereby  caused 
the  fall  of  prices  of  commodities.  ^Ve,  of  course,  admit  that  this  is  true,  and  is  Idso  true 
with  gold  as  Avith  all  articles  of  commerce.  But  t'ven  suispositig  that  gold  Avas  an  excep- 
tion, that  its  cost  of  production  Avas  not  lessened  under  some  counteracting  influenct^s, 
and  that  gold  Avas  not  produced  in  large  quantitits,  Avemay  say  that,  as  a matter  of  fact' 
the  production  of  other  articles  increased  before,  us  it  did  during  the  last  (juarter  of  a 
century,  Avhile  prices  declined,  esi»ecially  during  the  last  lAveiity-tive  yeais.  Aloreover,  it 
is  also  to  he  seen  tliat  i)rices  declined  eonsi(h*ral)ly  during  the  last  l\vo  or  thn*e  vears, 
Avhile  the  application  of  science,  etc.,  did  not  advance  to  the  satiie  degree  at  the  .same 
time. 

For  convenience  sake,  let  us  compare  the  period  of  20  years  from  1851  Avilli  anotlier 
period  from  1871,  down  to  Die  present  (1895).  Tlte  increa.se  in  the  supply  of  gold  duriu^* 
the  former  period,  upon  tlie  discovery  of  gold  mines  in  (’alifornia  and' Australia,  had 
depreciated  gold  and  caused  a rise  in  prices  of  commodities.  Howe\*er,  the  growtli  of 
industry  followed  this  rise  in  prices  of  commodities,  and  the  increase  of  articles  conse- 
quent upon  the  groAvth  of  industry  balanced  the  increase  of  money  tind  kc|)i  the  (econo- 
mic world  in  harmony.  On  the  contrary,  matters  jirogressed  entindy  diifereutly  in  the 
latter  period  after  1871  ; tln^  demand  for  gold  ineivased  witli  the  reform  of  the  nionetarv 
systems  oftdilTereiit  countri(*s,  gold  tIuTeu])on  a])j>re(‘iated  ; prices  declined,  and  at  la.st 
came  the  depression  in  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  busim'ss.  But  Aveare 
in  doubt  Avliellier  ])roduelion  has  gn*atly  increased  in  the  latter  ])eriod  over  the  former. 

(8)  The  chief  cause  of  change  in  tlie  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  is  the  increased  dtanand 
for  gold  in  several  countries. — There  are  many  causes  of  the  radical  changes  in  the  ratio 
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between  gol<  and  silviM*.  Hui  lb;*  most  important  one  is,  no  doul)t,  the  increuM*  <»f 
demand  tor  ;:old  as  money.  In  i^T6  Germany  ado[)ted  the  gob:  standard  and  absorbed 
enormous  qu  mtities  of  gold.  Other  European  c<>untries  have , in  suecessiou.  changed 
their  monel  iry  systems  and  a looted  gold  a.s  their  standard  of  money.  1 he 

powers  forn  iilg  tile  l.atin  Union  lirst  resliicled,  and  tiien  prohibited  entirely,  the 
eoinag(*  of  si]  ver  in  order  to  prevent  the  influx  of  this  metal,  Italy  and  the  I nited  States 
resumed  spe<  ie  payments,  Austria  made  g(»ld  the  standard.  India  changed  her  mone- 
taiy  system.  The  United  States  abolishevl  the  silver  |)ureha^ing  law.  It  is  quite  evi- 
<lent  that  the  demand  for  gold  as  money  has  increased  as  a necessary  consetiuence  of 
thesechange  . It  is  also  no  Avonder  that  piaqilc  began  to  re.sj)e(;t  gold  more  than  ever, 
to  us(*  it  mor  ; iu  arts,  and  then  to  accumubite  it  as  much  as  ])ossii)le.  The  production 
o\  gold  was  out  indeed  small,  Imt  the  increasing  demand  camsed  it  to  aiipreciate 

Althoug  1 silver,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rejf*eted  by  many  eountries.  it  seems  that 
its  price  has  lot  changed  as  much  as  that  of  gold.  When,  however,  we  notice  the  rise 
of  jtriees  of  * ommodities  iu  silver  countries,  we  are  compelled  t<»  say  that  silver  haseven 
dein'eciated  ; s against  commodities.  Silver  did  not  deiireciate  as  much  as  gold  appre- 
riated.  Abe  ve  all,  the  change  in  tlie  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  is  due  to  the  appreciation 
of  gold. 

(4)  The  ' hange  in  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  gives  advantages  to  the  silver  eoun- 
tries and  disMivantages  to  the  gold  countries.  The  price  of  commodities  is  the  most 
important  fa -tor  in  the  economic  world;  its  rise  promotes  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce;  is  fall,  tluM'cverse.  Every  person  who  holds  meiehandise  hastens  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  ai  d every  ])i'rsou  wlio  holds  money  will  hesitate  to  jmrt  willi  it  whenever 
there  is  any  likeliness  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  commodities.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the  mer- 
chandise Avil  decline  and  the  money  A\  ill  rise  the  longer  it  is  kept.  Accordingly,  the 
money-owne  s,  creditors  and  others  who  haA'e  to  receive  tix  d sums  of  money  Avill  gain, 
and  tne  men  handise  holder's,  debtors,  taxpayers  and  others  Avho  have  to  pay  fixed  sums 
of  money  Avi  I lose.  The  loss  thus  incurred  by  the  merchants,  etc.,  is  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  in  iiistry  and  the  depression  of  the  market.  The  prices  of  commodities  have 
iieeu  falling  he-c'tAventy  years  in  gold  countiies,  and  general  conqdaint  has  for  so  long 
a time  been  beard,  particularly  iu  England.  In  18No  llie  commission  on  tradal  dcjireb- 
.Mon  Avas  fo  med  with  the  x\ew  of  ascertaining  the  exact  state  of  tdfairs.  They 
discovered  tl  e fact  of  such  depression,  but  in  trying  to  trace  up  to  the  cause  of  dcjires- 
sinn  they  foi  nd  it  necessary  to  investigate  also  the  merits  of  their  monetary  system. 
This  work,  1 owever,  being  entirely  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  their  poAver  they  recommended 
iheir  Govei' iment  to  appoint  another  commission  to  investigate  into  tiie  matter. 
The  recomm  mbatiou  was  adopted,  and  next  year  (in  1880)  the  < ommission  on  gold  and 
silver  Avas  :q  [lointed.  They  agreed  that  both  silver  and  prices  of  commodities  have 
declined,  bu  they  differed  as  to  its  cause,  some  attiibuting  it  to  the  appreciation  of  gold 
while  others  to  the  depreciation  of  both  silver  and  commodities  ; some  advising  the 
adoption  of  gold  standard  while  others  of  bimetallism.  The  British  Government  could 
under  the  ci  cumstances  tind  no  remedy  to  apply,  and  liav(*  not  then‘foie  up  to  the 
presentadop  ed  any  measure  of  relief.  However,  prices  have  declined  more  and  more,  and 
the  depressinu  has  extended  further  ami  further,  unlil  the  discussion  of  monetary 
rtfform  gn*w  so  hot  tnat  even  some  enminissioners  who  had  urged  the  aiioptiou  of  the 
gold  standar  I have  now  changed  to  bimetalli.sm. 

Germany  has  siifft*red  similar  misforuines.  The  sihx*r  eommission  aiqiointcd  last 
year(isl)4)  h ive  unanimously  concluded  that  the  depieciation  of  silver  is  injurious  both 
to  her  liome  aid  foreigu  trade,  but  tliat  it  is  impossible  tor  any  one  ])ower  to  niaintain 
the  price  of  hat  metai.  The  depression  having  been  so  general  in  all  t’ne  cold  countries 
tliey  arestui  ying  the  quest'on  with  keenest  attention;  economists  and  business  men  are 
now  gradually  inclined  to  biim^allism,  and  even  those  who  advocate  tla*  gold  standard 
admit  that  it  is  nece.ssary  to  tind  a Avider  field  for  the  U'^e  of  si!v*  r. 

The  stat  of  aff’airsTn  silver  countries  is  entirely  oiiposed  to  lliat  in  gold  c(mntrios. 
The  general  temlenev  toAvarda  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities  naturallv  encouraged 
agriculture,  ndustry  and  commerce,  augmented  exi)orts  and  even  tended  to  ])romote 
the  manufacMire  of  many  articles  that  had  forineriy  lifnai  iniporied.  In  Iiniia  beforetlie 
late  monetaiv  reform  there  had  been  great  financiMi  diiliculty  on  the  {mrl  of  the  Govern- 
inent  on  aee  )unt  of  the  fall  of  silver,  but  agrieullure,  iiidusiry  and  eoidmerce  bad  on  the 
other  hand  1 ecu  greatly  developed. 

The  gre  itest  injury  which  falls  upon  silver  countries  by  rea.sou  of  this  elnmge  in 
ratio  of  gold  and  .silver  is  the  increase  of  national  ex[)enditure.  Such  countries  as  have 
large  amour  ts  of  bond  as  agaiiisl  gold  countries,  or  Avhich  have  a large  indebtedness  to 
be  paid  in  g )ld,  have  to  suff(*r  very  much  by  reason  ol^the  appreciation  of  gold.  India 
has  accordir  gly  ehang(*d  her  inoDetary  system.  Some  silver  eountri(‘s  on  the  American 
continent  ini  ve  suspended  the  payment  of  goM  bonds.  These  disadvantages  are,  how- 
ever, ralher  limited  only  to  eountries  having  large  indebtedness  and  do  not  prevail 
universallv  :n  all  silver  countries. 
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ll  i"  :no"t  convenient  for  studying  thj  e >m])ar:itive  :i<lvantages  ami  riisad vantages 
in  gold  and -silver  eountries  to  ].>ok  to  llie  aeinai  stale  of  alfair<  in  a eoiintry  having 
liolli  sysl(*m>.  Englaml  and  I'l  lia  an  exaniph*.  Iioth  are  under  llie  British  rule,  but 
as  regards  th(‘  momUary  system  one  different  from  each  other  in  standard  : the 
elnnge  in  ill"  ratio  of  gold  a:nl  silv  r affe<*is  om*  eo  inlry  ju't  in  tlie  o]»]>n-iie  diiee- 
tion  to  tiiat  in  whieli  it  aff’eets  tlu'  other.  In  India,  ex|)ort  is  increased,  agrieulture 
and  industry  develo])ed,  llie  demand  for  labor  multiplied  and  revenue  advanced  ; 
while  England  presents  an  exactly  opposiit*  state  of  affairs.  Tn  Engl  uid  the  ivvenm*, 
Avliich  does  not  decrease  much  in  amount,  has  as  much  mon*  pui\  lia^ing  ]K)wer  tlian 
before  a^  tin*  fall  of  the  ])ric(‘s  of  commodities,  and  it  even  c()nld  produce  some  sur- 
}>lus.  ilowcA'cr.  the  d:  pn*ssiou  of  agrieullure,  industry  and  commerce  is  tlie  decay 
of  the  source  uf  revenue,  and  the  British  Government  has  naturally  to  suffer  the 
cousequeiiees.  The  trouble^  iu  India  is,  on  the  otlier  hand,  not  on  a^-eount  oI  her  agricul- 
ture. indU"try  or  coinim*ree  but  only  with  iier  tinanec'.  She  has  large  <juanlilies  of 
bonds  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  expenditure  to  hr*  paid  in  gold  to  England, 
Avliileontln*  other  band  silver  has  lieen  greatly  depreciated.  To  meet  tiiis  trouble 
she  has  at  last  effected  inomffary  ndbrm,  and  she  Avill  l»eeome  a nur^*  gold  country. 
She  will  thereujion  be  fn^ed  from  her  ffnaneial  trouble,  but  sli  ' Avill.  liki^  lier  mother 
country.  >ull'er  from  general  depression  in  agneuUiP’e.  indu^trv  ami  comm  rce.  Some 
in  comnuiitii’.g  on  this  change  say  that  it  lias  already  ])roved  to  he  a laibm*.  while 
others  j>redi''‘t  it  to  be  the  case.  Above  all  it  si^ems  to  be  pretty  ceitain  that  the  Brit- 
ish GoAunmimml  was  not  even  eontidiMit  of  tin*  success  of  this  (diange.  if  we  S'cthat 
a Secretary  of  Sta’.e  has  openly  declared  in  the  House  that  the  eiiaiige  was  rather  of  an 
experimental  miture. 

(I))  Our  country  has  made  gn*at  economic  progress— Although  this  is  due  natur- 
ally to  the  iiitelligtmce.  and  energy  of  our  nation,  tin*  remarkable  jUAtgress  made  during 
these  few  yeais  must  re>t  greatly  iqion  the  change  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  metals.  One 
of  the  most  gpuifyiug  features  of  our  recent  economic  progrc'S  is  »tlie  manufacturing  of 
goods  formerly  imported  from  abroad  and  even  their  export  to  f(»reign  (*ountri<*s.  We 
have  to  get  a large  supply  of  law  materials  for  such  manufacture,  but  it  is  far  mon* 
profitable  to  us  to  buy  them  than  1oimi>ort  m mufactureil  goods.  Besides,  every  facility 
which  Japan  has  for  nidustrial  enterprise  and  tlie  higli  prices  of  imported  giiods  are 
great  inducements  to  the  (levelo]mHuit  of  our  industry. 

The  devtdopment  of  our  agrieulture,  industry  ami  commerce  presents  the  most  satis- 
factory comliti  >n,  as  ex])lfiined  in  Articles  4 and  5 of  Part  L,  Section  III.,  C’hapter  I. 
lIoAvever,  loss  follows  ]>rotit,  especially  in  the  affairs  of  economy.  4 he  former  result- 
ing iu  Japan  from  the  change  of  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  very  small  as  the  latter 
isTarge.  But  if  Ave  eonqiare  the  benefits  mentioned  in  Atticles  1-T  Avith  the  losses  in 
AriicTe  8 < ^ .N7Y/.  it  iieeomes  very  jdain  that  Avt*  need  not  he  too  miudi  afraid  of  such 
losses.  Some  short  explanation  are  given  in  tiie  following  ; 

(8.)  Iiicrea'-e  of  National  Expenditures. — There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the 
losses  we  have  to  suffer.  But  fortunately  we  have  not  a large  debt  in  foreign  bonds 
nor  many  government  expenses  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and  such  small  losses  may  be  met 
with  ratiuu*  easily  by  tlie  increa'-ed  revenue-  mentioned  under  Article 

iff  ) Distress'  of  those  avIio  receiA'c  tix(*d  Avages. — This  troulde,  however.  Avill  be 
<'Ounterbalaiieed  by  the  increased  demand  for  labor  coiiseiiueiit  upon  the  groAvth  of 

business.  ^ ^ 

(10  ) Loss  of  creditors.— This  follows  naturally  tlie  decrease  m tlie  purchasing  poAA^or 
of  mon“V.  But  when  business  jirospers  and  transactions  increase,  the  demand  for  capi- 
tal increases  and  debts  are  reanily  paid,  thus  balancing  the  loss  above  imaitioiied. 

HI  ) Prevalence  of  siieeulati've  ( nterprise.— This  is  generally  true  both  in  gohl  ami 


of  home  industry.  ...  ^ 

(13  ) Temh‘;icv  to  luxury  — AN  heu  hu^iue.s-  prospers  ami  income  increases  the  mode 

of  liviiui'  iroes  hiirher  ami  even  becomes  luxurious.  Hut  this  can  he  cheeked  only  by 

the  moral  Wees  yoiverniiiir  sciciety.  . , . ^ . 

(14.)  The  openinit:  of  the  mint  invites  the  imnort  of  silver.— The  Commission  ou 
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nation  in  commercial  dealings  with  Japan  and  gold  countries. — The  con- 
on  in  the  toreign  exchange  market  causes  stagnation  in  our  trade  %viih 
. Hut  it  we  see  to  the  i)rosiuTous  condition  of  our  late  foreign  trade  we 
such  lluctuation  has  only  alYected  commerce  temporarily, 
ease  of  capital  investments  from  gold  countries. — Only  a small  amount  of 
has  been  invested.  The  withdrawal  of  such  investments  taerefore  affects 
ly  in  a slight  degree.  The  change  of  ratio  between  the  two  metals  has,  as 
uid  a good  effect  upon  our  country.  But  we  do  lu-t  think  that  the  fall  of 
rise  in  prices  cf  commodities  are  absolutely  beneficial  to  our  country, 
le  fall  of  monetary  standard  will  disturb  our  business.  Believing,  how- 
decline  of  silver  will  not  he  unlimited,  and  observing  the  advantages  and 
resulting  to  our  country  from  such  changes,  we  conclude  that  we  derive 
;e  and  less  disadvantage  than  the  gold  countries. 


TUK  MINORITY  REPORT. 
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t of  the  minority  also  deals  with  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
like  the  majority,  admit  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  accruing  to 
ilver  countries  from  the  change  of  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  But 
his  way,  that  while  the  majority  lay  more  ini[)ortanee  upon  the  advTintages 
linority  view  it  in  another  light,  and  fear  the  disadvantages  rather  than 
5 will  pre:lominate.  The  report  of  the  minority  concludes  in  the  following 
effects  of  the  change  of  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  upon  Japan  are 
eous  and  disadvantageous.  The  increase  of  exjiorts  and  the  prosperity  of 
ommerce  thereby  stimulated  are  the  most  important  of  the  advantages, 
ess  of  laborers  and  the  stagnation  of  foreign  trade  are  among  the  chief 
The  increase  of  exports,  however,  invites  more  imports  of  silver, 
rency,  raises  the  prices  of  commodities  and  at  last  will  result  in  the  excess 
r exjiorts.  The  change  of  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  being  injurious 
■,  many  new  schemes  will  he  proposed  to  remedy  the  evils,  and  very  often 
• distuihauces  will  be  raised  in  consequence.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary 
view  of  such  disturbances,  to  seek  the  future  advantage  of  our  country 
porary  and  alluring  benetits,  and  to  establish  a sound  and  steady  financial 
A'ill  conform  to  the  proper  order  of  things  and  whifdi  will  bo  in  harmony 
tary  systems  of  the  powers  having  the  greatest  economical  relations  with 
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